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stant contact with the nuns, who had to tax their ingenuity
to the utmost in order to obtain the necessities of life. The
ill effects of the extension of such a practice from which soon
only the most recently founded convents were free may
easily be imagined, and measures to remedy the abuse were
of little avail.1
Only by the gradual slackening of traditional observances
can one explain the transformation of coenobitism into the
system known as idiorrhythmicism which to-day may be
studied on Mt. Athos, where it was introduced in the
fifteenth century. Its main effect was to set aside the monastic
rule of poverty. The money brought in by a monk on
entering the monastery, as well as the product of his work
there, remains his own property. If he is a tailor, he may sell
the clothes he makes, if an artist, the works of art for which
he is lucky enough to find a purchaser; and he is free to deal
as he pleases with the sums thus acquired and even to dispose
of them by will. Another feature of idiorrhythmicism con-
sisted in the grouping of the monks within the monastery
into 'families'. These families consist of a president with a
few monks, perhaps five or six, adopted by him in propor-
tion to the resources at his disposal for their upkeep; for,
while bread, wine, oil, and wood are supplied by the monas-
tery, the president has to provide everything else. Each
family occupies quarters with a separate kitchen and refec-
tory, but all assemble for the services, which are celebrated
as in coenobitic monasteries. It has, however, been observed
that the religious rites are much less impressive, since the
system of division into families does not permit of sufficient
attention being given to their preparation, especially to the
adequate training of voices for the choir. Only three times a
year do all the monks take a meal together in the common
refectory. One would expect to find the abbot acting as the
connecting link between the different groups, but idior-
rhythmicism has no place for such a dignitary. The central
authority lies with the council of presidents of families, which
itself chooses one of its members to direct its discussions.
So bizarre a system as this can only be regarded as an
obvious sign of the decay of the religious spirit.
1 Cf. the struggle against the system of Commendam in the West.